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URBS IN RURE. 


By the eourtesy of the proprietors 
Mr. Punch is enabled to present his 
readers with extracts from the cor- 
respondence columns of The Week- 
End, the new periodical devoted to} 
the interests of that large and con- | 
stantly increasing class who spend two} 
days out of every seven in the country, | 
and take with them as much London 
itmosphere as they can. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
Harry Humpsatre! 

Dear Sir,—Life in the country has its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages. 
For example, in this part of Humpshire 
there is no 18-hole golf course within 
seven miles of my house, and play on| 
the 9-hole course close by is restricted | 
to week-days: Again, tle London} 
papers do not reach us until 10.30 a.m.,| 
ind worse still, it is practically impos- 
sible to get any decent asparagus or 
up-to-date gramophone records in the 
neighbourhood. The result is that two 
chauffeurs have left me in the last two 
months. Yours faithfully, 

E. PLuscarpine. 

Whiteport, Humpshire. 








Farrpiay For Mororists. 

Deak Sir,— Why should motorists 
alone be obliged to give warnirg of their 
approach at cross roads and corners ? 
The only efficient way to minimise 
collisions is to insist that all who use 
the roads should make their advent 
audible. Horsemen should have a bell 
or horn affixed to the pummel of their 
saddles, While pedestrians should have 
a similar means of signalling attached to 
the handles of their sticks and umbrellas. | 
The loneliness of the open road. which 
so often affects the spirits of dwellers in 
the country, would thus be sensibly 
mitigated, and the burden of precaution 
equitably distributed between the tor- 
toiges and the hares of modern life. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. 1. A. T. Jusrrrma. 


The Reeks, Leighton Buzzard. 


INCONSIDERATE ANIMALS. 

Dear Sir,—-The stupidity of animals 
is one of the greatest curses of a residence 
in the country, as I have long found out 
to my cost. When motoring at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour or upwards one 
can generally count on pedestrians keep- 
ing out of the middle of the road. But 
it is otherwise with poultry, sheep, and 
even young rabbits. Only yesterday 
[ had a new Michelin tyre seriously 
damaged by a hedgehog, and last week 
my wife was struck in the face by a 
clumsy sparrow which, if she had not 
been wearing goggles, might have done 
her serious mischief. As it was she was 
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HARD LINES ON THE COMPANY. 


Outside Porter. “‘ Wor's BECOME oF OLD GEeorGe ?—aAlIN’T SEEN ‘IM LATELY.” 
Venerable Ditto. “On, 'e HAD A Row wiTH THE CoMPANY AND '£'S LEFT, AND IF THEY AIN'T 





JOLLY: CAREFUL I'LL LEAVE Too!” 





so much upset that she was unable to 
play Bridge for several hours. 
Faithfully yours, 
Max BamBercen. 
Bungalow de Luze, 
Little Slamton. 





THE ERUPTER. 

A certatn literary gentleman, who in 
consideration of the intimate terms on 
which he now is with Vesuvius, which 
he recently interviewed for The Daily 
Mail, and in connection also with his 
intimacy with Roman Society, is hence- 


forward to be known as Signor Howcayo, | 





} . . 
recent volcanic disturbance, and there 


fore the only one with first-hand know 
ledge of the sume, is proposing to add 
to his business as a novelist and dramatist 
the profession of Erupter to others. 
That is to say, if any of the other writers 
for the stage, Mr. Prvero or Mr. Suaw, 
Mr. Jowes or Mr. Barrie, finds at any 
time that his new play is not going as it 
should, Signor Hoxcano will arrange a 
realistic eruption for him in the Second 
or Third Act according to requirements, 
and ensure success. No audience, he is 
convinced, can resist a volcano intelli 
gently planned. Such an interpolation, 
the Signor is convinced, oe have 


has not only arranged to introduce aj been the making of The Heroic Stubbs. 


real eruption into his new play, The 
Bondman, when it is produced at Drury 
Lane in the autumn, but in view of the 
fact that he is the only English dramatist 
who was at Naples at the time of the 


Even His House im Order, he believes, 
would be the better for it. As he 
remarks, with infinite wit, “is House 
in Order may be great; but The Bond- 
man will be crater.” 
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MUSICAL SHAKSPEARE. 


A snort time ago the Playgoers’ Club instituted a eompeti- 
tion for playwrights, with the result that “more than 250 
plays were sent in, none of which were suitable for production 
at a West-End theatre.” Commenting on this, The Eveni 
Standard suggests that a play which might run a hund 
nights labelled a genuine Carton or Pxtiips would not satisfy 
the requirements of a prize play by an unknown. This, no 
doubt, explains a paragraph in the paper to the effect that 
Mr. Sevwour Hicks is hall-marking SHakspearg by writing a 
musical comedy based upon As you Like It, Mr. Punch 
begs to forestall Mr. Hicks, and to present 


AS WE CERTAINLY DON’T LIKE IT, 

A Musical Comedy in Two Acta, by Hicks vow Rupeys- 
TANNER and WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

(Nore: Great care has been taken to follow the usual musical-comedy 
plan of making the Second Act even worse than the first. } 

Dramatis Person, 

Duke (living the simple life in Shepherd's Bush), 
Frederick (his brother, and tenant of his house in Park Lane). 
The melancholy James (footman to the banished Duke). 
Hackenschmidt (a wrestler). 
—— (Sons of the Empire, and, therefore, brothers). 

rlando 
Adam and Bede (servants to Frederick). 
Touchstone (a low-comedy actor). 
Rosalind (daughter to Duke—at Park Lane for the season), 
Celia (daughter to Frederick). 
Phebe (a Shepherd's Bush girl). 


Freperick's house ; a wild place in the Bush. 
Act I.—Hall in Park Lane. 


Chorus of Footmen, Minor (yet in their way champion) 

Wrestlers, Maidservants, &e. On their dispersal 
Enter Avam and Bepe. 

Adam. Tell me again, Breve, just how it is that his Grace 

spends his days secluded-like in Shepherd’s Bush. 

Bede. Why, Havam, I told you not half an hour ago. 

Adam. Never was such a memory as mine, Bene. Tell me 

again, my lad. 

[Beve accordingly explains to the audience just how it is. 
Exeunt. Re-enter Chorus, who explain in bad verse 
that Hackxenscumipt has challenged all-comers, and that 
an unknown Colonial has accepted the offer. Enter 
Ortanpo. Sona—‘‘ England, my England.” Enter 
Rosauixp and Cea. 

Celia. As I live, Rosiz, there is the man ! 

Rosalind (to Ortanpo). Sir, are you he who would wrestle 

HacKENSCHMIDT ? 

Orlando (modestly feeling his biceps). I am. 

Rosalind. The little strength I have, and I may mention 

that I am a Sandow girl, I would it were with you. 

Celia. And mine, to eke out hers. 

Trio—“ The Sandow Girl.” 

Enter Hacxerscumipt, looking as if he wondered what he 
was doing in a Park Lane hall, Exit Ortanpo, to 
return disquised as Mapraut. They wrestle. 

Celia. 1 would I were invisible to catch the strong fellow 

by the leg. 

Rosalind (learnedly). I don't think that would be allowed, 

dear; it’s the Greco-Roman style, you know. 

Celia (vaguely). Oh, I thought it was Association. 

[A shout. Hackenscumiupr is thrown. 
Mapratt hurriedly, to return as OrLANDo. 

Rosalind (giving him ring from her finger). Wear this for 
me, one out of suits with fortune, 

That could give more, but that her hands lack means— 

Sans length, sans strength, sans trumps, sans everything. 


SceNe 


Exit 





Celia (aside to Rosauixp). Oh, my dear, how often have I 
told you that in our set we don’t talk in blank verse. You 
must get out of that habit. 

Rosalind. At home— 

Celia. Oh, in Shepherd's Bush ! 

Rosalind (warmly). There are some very nice girls in 
Shepherd's Bush. You wait till you 've seen 

Sonc.—“ The Shepherd's Bush Girl.” 

Oh, have you heard of Purse, she lives at Shepherd's Bush ? 

Her father was a footman—until he got the “ push.” 

But Puese didn’t worry—a typist she became, 

And Heyry is her lover : she is typing Henry's name. 

Chorus. Puese, 

(Whoever she be) 
What matter if her eyes are blue, are brown, are green ? 
Under the shade of the plane-tree parm 
He circles her waist with a Cockney arm— 
And she’s his Queen ! [Ete., ete. 

Orlando (aside). She’s charming! (To Rosatisp) Excuse 
me, Madam, but did you say you lived in Shepherd's Bush ? 

Rosalind. 1 do, Sir; though I am staying with my cousin 
for the season. But why? ‘ 

Orlando. I am fitting out an expedition to explore the 
unknown tracts of the Bush. I wondered if—— 

[They retire to back of stage. Enter Oxtver. 


Sonc.—“ Cex-ver, I want to steal yer.” 
[Oxtver hangs about till he gets his encore, 
and then goes out with ORLANDO. 

Rosalind. Ce.ts, 1’ve decided. We must go to Shepherd's 
Bush, back to father. After all, the season ’s nearly over. 

Celia. My dear, in these clothes, how could 1? 

Rosalind (struck with a brilliant idea). Let’s put on some 
of your brother’s things, and go out with the expedition. It 
would be fun. 

Celia. Oh, what a joke! But what will papa say? 

Enter FRrepericx. 

Frederick. Rosautxp, I must ask you to remove yourself to 
Shepherd's Bush—if possible with Ceuta. 

[Having thus qualified as an actor, and prepared 
the way for Act IT., Freperick goes gut. 

Celia. There! How lucky! 

[Exeunt to change their clothes ; enter TovcHstoxe 
to keep things going during the necessary interval. 

Touchstone. I once had a jerboa, a little boy jerboa—dear 
little chap he was, only a Nonconformist. Oswatp—that was 
his name, OswaLp. He really made a very decent jerboa indeed 
—came in from leg a bit, too. A bit of a rascal, though. 
A bit of a naughty, naughty rascal with the girls... . 

[Ete., ete., until the Call-boy winks at him. 

Graxp Tasteav. Or anno, at the head of his Expedition, 

singing patriotic song, “A Little Bit of Red on the 

Map.” ALIND and Ce.ia, who are travelling over- 

land to Notting Hill, wave farewell from the windows. 
CurTALN. 


Act II.—A wild place in Shepherd's Bush. 
Enter James with ove or two Lords, like Bushmen. 
James (looking at his watch), "Tis but an hour ago since it 
was nine, 
And after one hour more ‘twill be eleven ; 
And thereby hangs a song. [Sings it. 
[Mr. Punch. Excuse me a moment, but is this Act very bad? 
Mr. Hieks von Rubenstanner. Very bad indeed. 
Mr. Punch. Personally I fear that I shall not be able to 
survive it. 
Mr. Hicks von Rubenstanner. Oh, two or three of us will 
re-write it after the first night, you know. 
Mr. Punch. Then by all means let us wait for that occasion. ] 
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Mistress. “ You WISH ME TO TAKE YOUR NOTICE, JANE. THIS IS VERY SUDDEN, 18N'T IT?” 
Jane (blushing). “On wo, Mum, l’ve KNown 'IM THREE Days!” 
= 








But stay, I see a silver lining | with more than £10 a year income to 
THE BITER BIT. | Tilume the blackness of the cloud, iearry 5lb. penalty. 

[The Dogs Bill proposes to wrest from the | Why waste your time in futile whining | 9 Feats of strength by teams of 
canine world the privilege of the first bite. ] When lawful bites are still allowed ? | soldiers of the Nizam, who will extract 
Can it be false and am I dreaming, Ere yet the verdict of the Forum six months’ back pay in advance from 

Or is it really all too true Shall cheat you of your lawful prey, | Minister for War in the arena in full 
That callous-hearted men are scheming Make tears in breeks as once you tore ’em, view of the audience. 

To rob our doggies of their due ? Gather the rosebuds while you may. 3. Tourist-baiting — Custom House 


Is it not all a dreadful fiction, 
* Whereat I hold my bated breath, 
That on his very first conviction 

My honest tyke must die the death ? 


Thus if, perchance, a cracked tin kettle | officials to be let loose on foreign travel- 
The movement of your tail impedes, |lers chained to stakes in centre of ground, 

While there is time make haste and settle |armed solely with backsheesh. 

The youths who do such horrid deeds.| 4. The national sport of “ Conference,” 


. . | . . 
The Pug and Pom. will stand aghast if Let not your canine breast be smitten jor word-making and wordebreaking, 


This shameful Bill becomes the law : With fears of any future woe, iwith exhibitions of expert prevarication. 
Against its tone the stately Mastiff ’ Only make sure those boys are bitten, | Representatives of England, Germany, 
Uplift an angry voice and paw. Only make sure you don’t let go! France, and Russia to meet the Graxp 


| Vizier on a raised platform and attempt 
. to procure evacuation of the Yemen 
Until their howl of indignation THE OLYMPIC GAMES AND | district. (Time limit—eight months.) 
Awéhes aa echo free the Glare AFTER. The delegates will throw ultimatums, 
’ Games like the Olympic Games, it is and the Granp Vizier procrastinate 
And you, who clamber up on my knee, _ rumoured, are to be instituted in Turkey. |@gainst all comers in the catch-as-catch- 
And wag a tail devoid of care, A draft programme which reaches us | can style. 
Must realise, my faithful Tiny, includes : | 5. The County Championship in 
That things are not as once they were.| 1. Stadium obstacle race for persecuted | revolution, competed for by teams of 
No more must you race up yon high hill, | peasants. Competitors to run round| Bashi-bazouks. Any team failing to 
To worry sheep, your fond delight, | course through burning villages, with|establish a new Government on the 
The motto “et foxterea nihil,” |wives and families, pursued by tax-| revolving stage within a quarter of an 
In your case means you mustn’t bite. ‘collectors with red-hot irons. Peasants! hour to be disqualified. 





And not content with mute negation, 
The Collies swell the wrathful cry, 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 


L 


Tuese reflections only occurred to me on the afternoon of 
last Saturday week, and, though I trust they are moral, | 
fear they are hardly scientific. Seeing that I never had any 
scientific training, it would be aoa odd if they were. 

I had gone to the Museum with the object of enlarging 
my mind, and found several hundred other members of the 
public there with the same purpose. There was a long line 
of excursion brakes drawn up outside the gates, and | have 
an idea that some of the excursionists had come up from 
Newcastle or Everton for the Cup Final. Whether any of 
them were under the impression that this was the Crystal 
Palace, I cannot say .. . 

In the Central Hall I paused—as I generally do whenever 
[ visit the Museum—before a large glass case containing two 
models in coloured wax. One represents “The Spotted 
Gnat, or Mosquito;” the other “The Common, or Grey, 
Gnat,” and both are enlarged twenty-eight times (linear). 

Comparing them (unscientifically) with their originals, 
who are set up alongside and make but a poor show on 
two cardboard discs of the diameter of a threepenny-bit, I 
should have thought the enlargement considerably under- 
stated, as each of the models is about as big as an average 
clothes brush, and very nearly as bristly. But I suppose 
the official figures may be taken as correct. 

These Brobdingnagian insects are highly instructive ; read 
the labels, and you learn that the Mosquito “ stabs with its 
proboscis” (which is the size of a small stylograph) “and is 
capable of conveying malarial fever,” while the Grey Gnat 
(a lady) receives a certificate that is almost a testimonial : 
“Stabs with her proboscis, but does not convey malarial 
fever.” 

With consummate art the modeller has contrived to 
suggest in the latter insect’s demeanour a certain smug 
superiority. Her head is bent in Pharisaical humility, 
as though she were murmuring: “ Pray do not confuse Me 
with a class of insects whom I will not sully my proboscis by 
particularising!. 7 don’t carry malaria about—like some 
persons!” Which is downright hypocrisy —because anyone 
who is at all acquainted with the Common Gnat knows that 
it would be perfectly delighted to carry malaria—if it only 
knew how. 

I wonder whether it is quite judicious of the authorities to 
apotheosise the Grey Gnat in this fashion; it was surely 
insufferable enough before, without all this official white- | 
washing ! 

I always linger in front of this case, because, sooner or 
later, there is sure to be at least one simple-minded sight-seer 





who accepts these two models as ordinary specimens of| 
tropical insect life. And once more I am rewarded. For I | 
hear Amanpus remarking, with a superior air, to AMANDA, | 
“You didn’ reelly expect they 'd ‘ave ‘em out there as big as | 
all that, did yer?” ‘To which Amanpa replies in an aggrieved | 
accent, “ Yus,I did!” Poor girl, her mind is being enlarged | 
twenty-eight times (linear), but it is a painful process, and 
involves the shattering of many fond illusions! .. . 

I drift on toa case designed to illustrate“ Mimicry. Special 
Resemblance to Surroundings.” Privately I have my doubts 
whether, even for insects, Mimicry may not be rather a 
dangerous social accomplishment ; whether, in short, they 
may not make more enemies than friends by it. What I feel 
I am expected to admire is the marvellous, if unconscious, 
instinct of self-preservation shown by such performances. 

Well, candidly, I cannot. I would if they seemed to me to 
mimic well, but I do not think—though of course they must 
know their own business best—I do not think they do it 





quite well encugh. 


Take, for instance, the Butterfly known as “ Kallima 
Inachis.” This insect attaches itself to a dry twig and 
endeavours to look as much like a decayed leaf as it can. 
But surely, except in the autumn, it would only be rendering 
itself more conspicuous by such a device. And at any season 
I can scarcely believe that it would impose for long on any 
bird that was not a born fool. I am no Sherlock Holmes—yet 
even I detected the disguise almost at a glance. And your 
bird, remember, is a specialist by heredity in these matters... 

I confess that this and similar exhibits in the same case 
have had the deplorable effect of lowering my opinion of the 
entire Insect Kingdom. I will not say that I ever entertained 
a high regard for any of them, but at least I gave them credit, 
as a class, for being free from the slightest taint of 
Snobbishness ! 

Yet what do I find here? A Moth the whole object of 
whose existence is to be mistaken for a Butterfly! And such 


a shoddy “ frock-coat and bowler-hat” sort of imitation, too! 


So obvious an outsider could never have succeeded in getting 
into any really good—to say nothing of smart—Butterfly set. 
And this is what it has come to--exposure to the scorn of the 
British Public as a detected impostor! Better—far better— 
for that Moth had it perished while still an innocent larva! 

Again, there is a kind of Spider which has achieved quite 
a passable imitation of an Ant of the lower middle class, or 
else it is the plebeian adventurer Ant that is posing, to 
impress those a do not know it at home, as a Spider with 
a web and flies and everything handsome about it. I care 
not which. In either case it seems to me but a paltry ambition. 
I should have expected better things from both of them. 

It is distressing to note that even the Animals are not free 
from this foible. Here, for example, is a Tree Shrew which, 
not content with doing its duty in its own state of life, persists 
in aping the manners and appearance of a Squirrel. 

A lady visitor does not seem to have quite grasped this 
idea, for I hear her observing instructively to her companion : 
“ Ah yes, my dear, see how closely they get to resemble the trees 
they live in—aconderful, is it not?” But the majority seem 
to have spotted the Shrew as the contemptible fraud he is. 

The same case contains an object-lesson illustrating what 
is described as “ Reciprocal Advantage.” So far as I can 
follow it, the situation is something like this: There is a 
Nice Butterfly (whom we will call A.) who is uncomfortably 
conscious of being regarded as a delicious tit-bit by every 
bird or lizard with any pretensions to a palate. 

There is also a Nasty Butterfly (hereinafter referred to as 
B.) whom even the least particular lizard or bird will, after a 
single experience of his peculiar flavour, take uncommonly 
good care never to touch again. 

So says A. to himself (or else Nature says it for him—I am 
too unscientific to know which): “If I could only make 
myself look as nasty as B. is, all the birds and lizards would 
let me alone!” Which, by patience and perseverance, A. 
gradually contrives to do. 

Well, I will admit that this idea of A.’s is not without a 
showy ingenuity, even if it is wanting in true reciprocity 
and consideration for B.'s interests. What I fail to see is 
that, even from A.’s point of view, it is really such a very 
masterly stratagem. 

The calculation evidently assumes that the inexperienced 
lizard (or bird) would come across B. first. But why is this 
so certain? Why should not A. be the first victim? Then, 
obviously, such bird (or lizard) would infer that both A. and 
B. were equally good eating. I may be told that any such 
impression would infallibly be corrected as soon as the lizard 
(or bird) tried to tackle B.—that it would then wipe its 
mouth (or bill) with surprised disgust, and a mental note to 
avoid both B.’s and A.’s for the future. Again, why? Surely 
it is quite as likely that the bird (or lizard) would merely 
look upon the contretemps as a regrettable incident, a rare 
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exception to the general rule. After all, 
a person who has had the ill-luck to 
absorb a dubious Anglo-Dutch does not 
necessarily forswear all natives from 
that moment. He may pass through an 
interim stage of suspicion, but eventually, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
Hope will, as it generally does, triumph 
over Experience. His trust in oysters 
will return to him. 

No, Scientific Experts may extol the 
wisdom of this so-called Reciprocal 
Arrangement if they choose:—for my 
own part, I have the gravest doubts 
whether it is found to work out well in 
practice. Depend upon it, when any 
insect sets out with the idea of being too 
clever by half, it is tolerably certain to 
be itself the first it succeeds in taking 
in! That, at all events, is the moral J 
draw from the case in point... . 

There are many other equally valuable 
lessons and morals to be picked up in 
the Museum, but I have exhausted my 
space already, and must reserve the re- 
mainder of my reflections for a sub- 
sequent number. F. A. 





THE AID OF THE “AD.” 


Even the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent's Park has now adopted methods 
of publicity, in issuing picture post- 
pet and large coloured posters to 
attract the public. Mr. Punch expects 
to read the following shortly in the 
papers :— 

Don't be Il. 
Have you a bad leg ? 
The London Hospital will take it off. 
Is your hair falling ? 
The London Hospital will keep it on. 
Open day and night. 
Subscriptions and donations neatly 


landed by the Hook of (Sydney) Holland. 


Don’t be Uninformed. 


Why grovel in ignorance when the 
British Museum in Bloomsbury is only a 
penny fare from almost anywhere ? 

Matchless collection of curiosities. 
Thousands of Books. 
Free to all. 


Save your Money. 
“T know a Bank.” 
“ Where?” 
“Tn Threadneedle Street.” 
*“ Who lives there?” 
“The Old Lady.” 
“ What does she do?” 
“Takes care of your money!” 


To THe Casnter oF THE Baxx or Ewoianp. 
April 1. 
Dear Mr. Natrve,—Ten radon I 
deposited a sum of money at your Bank. 
Last week, when I called, I found it 
still there ! Yours truly, 
Heyry Micas. 








Mr. Morapaiver, THE FAMOUS, YET ABSENT-MIXDED, GOLF-NATURALIST, INVARIABLY CARRIES A 
BuTrerF.y-NeT IN HIS GOLF-BAG—FOR HE AGREES with Mr. Horace Hutcuinsos THAT BOME OF 
THE BEST EXTOMOLOGICAL SPECIMENS CAN BE CAPTURED IN THE COURSE OF PLAYING THe RovaL 
AND Awcient GAME. 








Education Note. More Commercial Candour. 
Tue Nonconformists say that they are} From an advertisement of a Dublin 
right, and right is pry ve but the Bishops | Sale (“‘ Bargains Page”) : 
think the Mitre is righter. It is hard to 
kick against the Bishoprics. 





25 pairs 
Mercerised Tapestry Curtains, 
23/- pair; worth 3/5, 





The Tribune, in its account of the| 
recent French riots, says that “ when the| Anyone lucky enough to snap up the 
first electric tramcar left the depot to whole twenty-five pairs could furnish the 
start running, a group of 1,000 strikers | rest of his house with his savings. 
stop it and took out the horses,” thus | ; sooers = 
cruelly depriving it of its h.p. | Russia’s St. George.—Grorce Bornow. 
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WOE FOR WEARY WILLY. 


[As a result of the recent Vagrancy Comunis- 
sion the tramp is threatened with imprisonment 
aS Blt h j 
Wittiam, whose fatigue has lent a 

Long tradition to the road, 

Scorner of impedimenta 
And the permanent abode, 
Have you lately seen enormous 

Thunderbolts about the blue ? 
Legislation (they inform us) 

Fairly hovers over you. 


Often by the wayside hedges, 
WitttaMm, we have watched you sit, 
Propped against their verdant edges, 
And —to all appearance—fit ; 
Often, musing on your avoc- 
ations and the life you led 
Found you working awful havoc 
With a tidy hunk of bread! 


Others may be poor but honest ; 
Witu1AM, that is not your part, 
Pride, emphatically, non est 
Round the region of your heart ; 
Every open-windowed mansion 
Sees your simple powers employed 
Stretching to supreme expansion 
Nature, who abhors a void. 


Difficulties! You disdain ’em; 

Prompt to act at hunger’s call, 
What to you is “ Cave canem!” 

On the glass-embattled wall ? 
Philosophic to the last, if 

Fortune frowns, you mock her whims, 
Merely severing the mastiff 

From your slightly-damaged limbs. 


Nought to you, unblushing scoffer, 
Are the cares that cark and irk! 
Nothing grieves you but the offer 
Of facilities for work ; 
No intemperate proceeding 
Bids your burly bosom ache, 
Save remorse from overfeeding 
On the house-wife 's home-built cake. 


Yet— for all the canine genus 
Ultimately meet their fate, 

Yours is coming, and (between us) 
Wit, ’tis a trifle late 4 

In the future able-bodied 
Patrons of the simple life 

Will be resolutely quodded 
Ere they dream of saying “ Knife.” 


Never now shall dreamy bantam 
Perch or coop untimely quit, 
You have robbed the hen-roost quantum, 
Culielme, su flicit : 
Never more shall larder window 
Set with household stores and fruit, 
Peaches from the wall or tinned do.), 
Yield you uninvited loot. 


Wiuttam, to be somewhat briefer, 
Since the State intends to soil 

Fingers that we know had liefer 
Stoop to larceny than toil, 


Rumours of your sad position 
All our sympathies evoke 
For the pending abolition 
Of an immemorial joke! 








THE CALL OF THE EAST. 


T* Waxtep.—A Priwe Miyistrer for a Native 
| State. Salary, Rs. 2,000, besides allowance. 
| Apply to No. 1069, Civil and Military Gazette. 
Lahore.” 


Civil and Military Gazette, April 4, 1906.) 
Dear Sir,—Noticing your advertise- 
ment for a Prime Minister in The Civil 





and Military Gazette, | beg to offer! 
myself for the post. I have been for| 


country, in which time I gave, I believe, | 
a large measure of satisfaction. The 
only reason for ceasing to hold the reins | 
was that it was felt by the country that | 
it was perhaps time for my opponents | 
(for in England every Prime Minister 
has opponents) to be given a chance, but | 
they are already repenting it. I was, 
however, by no means tired myself, and 
would readily begin again. In your 
reply kindly say if you have a good golf 
links near the Parliament House. 
Believe me, yours faithfully 
Anruur James Ba.rour. 
Sir, I have much pleasure in support- 
ing my dear friend A.J. Batrour’s appli- 
cation. He is apt, willing, and has had 
long experience. I cannot remember 
any Prime Minister who disagreed with 
me less. Take him, is my counsel, take 
him and keep him. He will do you 
credit. Believe me, yours faithfully, 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. 





Sir,—If your advertisement for a| 
Prime Minister in The Civil and Military | 
Gazette is genuine, and not a joke, | 
offer myself to fill the breach. I am 
thirty and unmarried; fighting weight 
10} stone; I hold office in the English 
Government ; I have a special fondness 
for native States. My reason for ex- 
pressing willingness to accept this post 
js that | am ready for a change. One 
can be in the same place too long. I 
iwill give you what you want: if you) 
like peace [ will do my best; but if you} 
want war you shall have it. I could) 
}come at once. Yours faithfully, 
Wisstow 8. Caurcwiun. | 
| Sir, know Mr. Cuurcuit well. He | 
is in fact, if not in name, a member of | 
my Cabinet, but I would make an effort | 
}and spare him if you were really keen. | 
J sometimes wonder if he has not been 
| with us long enough. At any rate a| 
| young native State would, I think, offer | 
him a congenial field for his undoubted 
abilities. Yours faithfully, 

H. Campre.t-BannerMan. 


Mr. Cuvurcui. has asked me for 





| Sir, 
|a testimonial, and I gladly give him one. 
| He is a very remarkable young man. 


again. 


In whatever new employment he under- 
takes I would wish him God speed. 
Yours faithfully, Exe. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to your advertise- 
ment in The Civil and Military Gazette 
for a Prime Minister, I beg to offer my 
services. 1 have not, it is true, had any 
actual experience in this capacity, but as 
you are doubtless aware, the Editor of a 

eat London weekly such as The 

tator is virtually a Prime Minister ; 
while I would remiud you that my efforts 
not only to promote rifle ranges, but also 
to retain Free Trade, cheapen cottages 


: so ~ ge /and raise the status of the dog and cat, 
three years in a similar position in this} are all of a part with the duties of a 


truly humane Premier. 
Awaiting your reply, 
I am, your obedient servant, 
J. Sr. Loe Srracney. 
Sir,—I can cordially recommend Mr. 
Srracney for the post of Prime Minister 
of a Native State. As a distant despot 
I think he would be distinctly enchant- 
ing to the view. Besides, in times of 
prolonged drought you could rely upon 
him to rain cats and dogs once a week. 
Yours faithfully 
Jesse CoLLines. 





Dear Sir,—Having abandoned the 
pulpit and exhausted Drumtochty, I beg 
to offer myself for the post advertised in 
your journal. Faithfully yours, 

Taw Mac aren. 


Sir,—Iaw Macraren of old was a prime 
meenister and would no doubt be so 
Respectfully yours, 

S. R. Crocxerr. 


Sir, I see from your advertisement 
in a recent issue that you require a 
“Premier”; and in reply I beg to 
inform you that I have a “ Moonbeam,” 
secondhand, but in very good condition, 
and which I have already ridden over 
2000 miles, largely in the North of 
England. The tyres, bearings, &c., are 
of the very latest pattern, and in fact I 


| feel sure that it would be in every way 
'suited to you. 


I see you offer 2000 
rupees a month, but I should prefer to 
sell it outright. Inspection invited any 
afternoon before three. I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
Arcutpacp ALLTUFT, 
The Nest, Peckham. 


Dear Sir,—Disgusted with the me- 
thods adopted in the political arena at 
home, I had already resolved to seek 
employment in the Far East when I saw 
your advertisement. My qualifications 
for the post of Prime Minister are so 
obvious that I need not recapitulate 
them beyond mentioning that as chief 
Bannerwoman at the Albert Hall I was 
far more than a match for Premier Bay- 
NERMAN, and that The Daily Chronicle 
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describes me as a determined-looking 
woman. I have only to add that | 
should, if appointed, insist on continuing 
to wear our famous big white buttons 
with the motto “ Votes for Women,” and 
that my first measure would have for its 
aim the abolition of all policemen. 
Faithfully yours, 
Annie Kenny. 





Miss Bittrscton has great pleasure in | 
stating her conviction that Miss AxwiE | 
Kenxy is in all respects fully qualified | 
to hold the post of Prime Minister, or 
indeed any post hitherto monopolised | 
by men. She has the eloquence of | 
Louise Micnet and the courage of forty 
bloodhounds. 








SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 


{In its review of “Noteworthy Families 
Modern Science),” by Francis Gatton and 
Epcar Scuuster, The Daily Chronicle says :— 
“ Professor GaLTon’s new science of Eugenics 

of procreative development—promises to set 
us all thinking a little more about force of 
family ability, and less about accidental things 
which may or may not matter, when, in the 
fulness of youthful wisdom and deliberation, 
we choose our wives.”’] 


Dotty is sweet and fair, 
Mase is fair and sweet ; 
Kirry’s complexion 
Is simply perfection, 
And so are dear Trixy’s feet. 
Dotty has wavy hair, 
Mase a magic spell ; 
Adorably pretty 
Are Trixy and Kirry, 
And Dotty and May as well. 
For Dotty I 
Would die; 
To May, dear thing, 
I'd cling ; 
I'd crowns eschew, could I but woo 
Sweet Trix so true, and Kirry too! 
They set desire 
On fire, 
They ’re all so sweet and pretty : 
I'd cross the Styx for darling Trix, 
Or May, or Dou, or Krrry. 


Jane has a turned-up nose, 
Eyes of a sad sea-green, 
Also a figure 
Of terrible rigour, 
Angular, lank and lean 
Scanty each love-lock grows, 
Dingy and dull each tress ; 
Her hat is all dusty 
And fusty and musty, 
And so is her draggled dress. 
For Jane my beart | 
Won’t smart ; 
I feel no pain | 
| 





For JANE ; 
I'd bear the blow with courage, 
though 
She were to go to Jericho. | 


























IN 


German Dealer. “ Now, mew Herr! 
TO BERFECTION! Won't you BUY ONE?” 


Amateur Flautist. “ARE YOU SURE THE THING'S ALL RIGHT?” 
German Dealer. “ Zertatsty, metry Herr.” 
Amateur Flautist. “Gab, THEN, If THAT'S WHAT MY PLAYING I6 LIke, I’M DOWE WITH THE 


FLUTE FOR EVER.” 





SS = 
THE PHONOGRAPH CANNOT LIE. 


You've CHUST HEERD YOUR LOFELY BLAYING REBRODUCED 


—,. 








I would not stir 
For her, 
Nor very much regret her : 
I’d be inclined, I think, to find 
The world distinctly better. 


7 


But Dotty’s papa — who's he * 
And Masev’s and Kurry's too? 
And what are the stations 
Of Trixy’s relations ? 
Not one of them in Who's Who! 
Jane's father’s a D.Sc., 
Her uncle a don—no less ; 
Her promising brother 
Is also another, 
As well as an F.R.S. 


Then Dotty I 
Must fly, 

And turn away 
From May : 
| My face L'll set though Krrry fret, 
| And Trix be wet with vain regret. 
I'll woo my plain 
Old J axe 
To miss such chance were folly 
No! hang it, I for Trix will try, 
Or Kate, or May, or Doty. 





We beg to call the attention of Mr. 
| Dartine (in Peter Pan) to the following 
from The Sheffield Daily Telegraph : 
“Doc Kexxet, good condition, very large; 
| suit gentleman.” 
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TRIALS OF A GENTLEMAN RIDER. 


U'naympathetic Spectator (to G. R., who ia doing his best to recover his seat after a blunder), “Now THEN, Guv'NoR, IT AIN'T NO USE 
your Gow’ oN witHocT THE 'OrsE!” 








| Councillor Hoscoop, the ex-Mayor of| Academy. But Mr. Wipssrrn must not 
CHARIVARIA. Hackney, has planted a tree in what is|be discouraged. It has happened to 
Civeraves Aporprus Oscar Frepericx|to be known as Mayor's Avenue. The} better men than he. 
Arrnur Kp ND, Duke of WESTERBOTTEN, custom, it has been decided, is to be 
| has been born. continued, and if we have a hot summer 
| and more shade becomes necessary, a new 
| ‘The Marquis Townsmenp has now re-| Mayor may be elected every week. 


The Old English Dinner which took 
place last week is mentioned by several 
| papers as a novelty. As a matter of fact 





covered, and cannet adequately express; —_ there are many restaurants in London 
his thanks to the halfpenny papers which lhe leaders of the rowdy Suffragettes | where one may always rely on getting 

| kyked after his private affairs during! Showed themselves such practised dis- old English food, although the fact is 
s recent indisposition. turbers of the peace, that Mr. RepMonp) not advertised to the casual customer's 


spoke up for them. great annoyance. 


\ Chicago man has made a bet that ke 
he will tell nothing but the truth for 
the space of one year. We admire him. 
Not many men would voluntarily sen 
tence themselves to twelve months’ hard. 


King Atronso and Princess Ewa, 
having investigated the inside of a sub- 
marine, have quite made up their minds 
where they will do the remainder of 
their courting should the reporters show 
them too much attention. 


The war of the rival motor omnibuses 
continues. The electric vehicles, it is 
said, will make no smell; on’ the other 
hand, the petrol vehicles, it is pointed 
out, make a nice smell. 

\ man in custody at Liseard, Cheshire, . . 
speaks a dialect which the police cannot} Meanwhile, by far the prettiest street ,, W a ge glad - hear that oe 
understand. We wonder whether it is| decoration to be seen in Cowes is, we Gapon is none the worse for having been 





. . . . cj ~] 
honest English. hear (and can believe), Princess Ewa. killed. ee 

General Banex-Powett has condemned; It is expected in the drapery trade A corresponpent in The Daily Tele- 
sporting loafers in no uncertain voice, | that, owing to the San Francisco disaster, 


graph suggests that on the day of the 
more Education Bill’ssecond reading everybody 
should send a posteard of protest to the 
Priwe Mixister, making 10,000,000 
protests in one day. Both Mr. Asquirn 
partment, Leeds, it is announced, has and Mr. Brxtow declare that they will 


and says we are gradually becoming a|everyone in future will devote 
nation of onlookers at games. The) attention to the choice of pyjamas. 
loafers in question consider this an 

exhibition of gross ingratitude on the Mr. Witpsmirn, of the Telegraph De- 
part of the General, for, without them, 





there would have been no Mafficking. had a water-colour accepted by the Royal face the situation with equanimity. 
& I 3 . 1 ) 
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UNDISMAYED. 


Saw Francisco. “I SHALL SOON BE MYSELF AGAIN.” 
Cotumsuu. “ AND MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER!” 
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**Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind, th 
Miss HATFIELD SAYS THAT SHE WILL NEVER STOP ANOTHER RUNAWAY HAT 





_ 


Cs Drees, 1s 


ou art not so unkind as Man’s Ingratitude.” 


SHE DIDN'T RECEIVE A WORD OF THANKS. 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXxTRacTeD From THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, April 24. 

Carson in fine form after his Easter 
holiday. Reminds old Members of his 
earlier manner when, just returned for 
Dublin University, finding Mr. G. Leader 
of House with Home Rule Bill in his 
pocket, he, to huge delight of Ulster men, 
gave the veteran. Statesman a taste of 
what in Dublin passes for Old Bailey 
treatment of a disreputable witness. 
Storm arose to-day over inoffensive-look- 
ing measure disguised under prosaic 
name of Local Registration of Title 
[reland) Bill; in charge of Cherry, 
making his first appearance at Table as 
Attorney-General for Ireland. Before it 
was over he fervently hoped it might be 
his last. 

Tornado 860 swift, sudden, and furious 
| that it was'a little difficult to make out 
| what it was all about, As far as mere 
| Saxon intelligence could comprehend, 
the late Lorp Cusncettor or Ine.ayp had 
placed in the office of Local Land Regis- 
tration in the County of Cork one Mr. 
Wricur. There was. a little difficulty 
about the matter. Mr. Wricur, though 





| 
| 


a sound Unionist,-was not legally, 
qualified for the post. But what of that?! 


“ Ever hear the story about AsHpourNE 
and our dear departed Lord Morris 
discussing Hatssury’s alleged tendency 
to put blood relations into snug offices ?” 
said the Mewper ror Sark. “ Astnourve 
loyally defended his colleague. ‘ Cateris 
paribus,’ he said, ‘a man having a good 
thing to dispose of should remember his 
relations.’ ‘Ceteris paribus be ON ins 
growled honest Lord Rosman. 

Cork case was referred to Irish Law 
Officers, who advised that appointment of 
Mr. Wricut would, on technical grounds, 
be illegal. Nevertheless he was appointed. 
Object of Bill before House to-day was 
to rectify the admitted 
Ulster up in arms. Slightly varying a 
hisforic couplet fashioned years ago by 
GiRANDOLPH : 

Ulster will fight 
To keep in Mr. Wricur. 

Carson led the attack. 
proverbial injunction, he didn’t make 
two bites at Cuerry. Disposed of him 
at a single snap. 


irregularity. | 


Remembering | 


as ill@gal by his colleagues the Law 
Officers. Carsoy, perceiving this awk- 
ward tendency, hastened to make his 
position clear. Sweeping the range of 
the Treasury Bench, he noticed absence 
of the Curer Secrerary. This his oppor- 
tunity. If in a Government of All the 
Virtues there is one man more blameless 
than the rest, it is Bryce. That made 
Carson’s attack the more pictureaque 
and effective, 

With voice deepening in indignation, 
his frame quivering with righteous wrath, 
a baleful light gleaming in his shocked 
eyes, he thundered forth inquiry, 
“ Where is the Curer Secretary? Why 
is he not present to-day ?” 

Answering his own question, he drew 
a vivid picture of the guilty Minister 
hiding—-whether in the cellara of the 
Irish Office or in the purlieus of the 
House he did not condescend to say 
ashamed of a transaction, memories of 
which would haunt what was left of the 


Artorsey-Generac to his dying day. 
“A dirtier piece of work has never} 


It presently turned out that Mr. Bryce 


been attempted in the House of Com-| was im Ireland winding up work under- 


mons,” he thundered. “A gross job, 
and the Arrorney-GeveraL knows it.” 
At first dull Saxons listening thought 


taken during the recess. Also there 
was read the opinion of the Irish Law 


| Officers in the last Government advising 


this was an allusion to Asnpourne’s|that Mr. Whicur’s appointment was 
appointment of Mr. Wricut, denounced ' illegal, That certainly awkward. But 
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Ulster instinctively resents a job, and ita | 
honest voice found emphatic utterance 
from the lips of Lord Asnsovrye’s former 
colleague, sometime English Soxicrtor- | 
GENERAL. 

Business done.—House resumes work | 
after the Easter holidays. 

Wednesday night.—Just forty years 
ago @ brilliant youth at Cambridge, | 
bubbling with Greek, wrote a fragment | 
after the manner of an old Athenian | 
comedy. “The Ladies in Parliament,” | 
he called it. Ladies sre not yet in| 
Parliament. But they were to-night in 
the Gallery behind the Grille and, before 
sitting closed, were turned out by the 
police, just as if they were 
Irish Members. 

The little incident arose in 
debate on Motion affirming 
the principle of Women's 
Suffrage Bill. Curious how 
closely proceedings followed 
the lines laid down by Georce 
Trevetyan. In “The Ladies 
in Parliament” the Leader of 
the insistent women, discuss- 
ing the plan of campaign, 
Says : 

One chance remains, the last and 
surest course 

Of injured worth :—a bold appeal 
to force. 

Invest the lobbies ; raise across the 
courts 

A barricade of Bluebooks and Re- 

rts ; 

Suspend for good the Orders of the 
day ; 

To serve as hostage seize Sir Tuomas 
May; 

And with one daring stroke for ever 
close 

The fount and origin of these our 


_— 


woes. 

Till man, who holds so light our 
proper charms, 

Is brought to reason by material 
arms. 

Thus throughout earlier 
part of sitting the outer lobby 
was a scene of tumult. Strong- 
minded females bodily seized 
passing Members with intent 
to extort pledge of voting for 
their Resolution. Kem Harpe 


nefarious purpose, there was ominous 
rustling in the crowded Ladies’ Gallery. 
Hitherto the occupants had been porten- 
tously silent. That they meant to take 
a turn in the proceedings was evident 
from the fact that they brought down 
their battle flag, presently to be run up 
at what serves as the peak of the Gallery. 
With a wiliness, foreign to the simple 
nature of average woman they bided their 
time. 

By order of relentless man they would 
certainly be turned ort when disorder 
began. Towards close of sitting that 
wouldn't matter. They would have 
heard the debate and could afford to pay 





Motion would be talked out. Those 
seated beneath the Ladies’ Gallery heard 
ominous scratching suggestive of finger- 
nails practising on copies of Orders of the 
Day. Someone behind the Grille shrilly 
shrieked “ Divide!” The cry was taken 
up in varied note of discord. Ungloved 
fists projecting through the Grille were 
shaken in the direction of Sam, still on 
legs which, in spite of desperate effort at 
self-control, began to tremble. Cremer, 
who crowned the iniquity of oppos- 
ing the Motion by announcement that 
he “had had two wives,” came in for 
share of execration. Members looking 
up at scene of riot, beheld a white flag, 

bearing in black letters the 





— 
Tasker 2 


“[osti-iicr’ er) 
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Sarest and Curapest TrRaveLiine in Loxpow. 


New method of transit invented by our hysterical friends the Suffragettes ; 
cheaper, quicker and more reliable than tubes or motor-buses. 


’ legend, “ Vote for Women,” 
frantically waving over the 
sacred edifice of the Speaker's 
chair. 

By command of the Speaker 
the police were marshalled. 
Advancing at the double they 
charged the Ladies’ Gallery, 
and by main force cleared it. 
One damsel insisted upon her 
right to be carried forth. So 
uniformed men more or less 
tenderly encompassed her frail 
form in stalwart arms, she 
meanwhile crying aloud for 
other, less substantial, woman's 
rights. 

“There can be no stronger 
argument against the Motion 
before the House than the 
scene just witnessed.” Thus 
Sam Evans, in the enforced 
absence of the traditional pro- 
prietress, having the last word. 

Business done.—The female 
suffragist descends on House 
of Commons ; after sharp con- 
flict is ejected. 

Less 37. 

Proressor Mine, who has 
an earthquake-recording in- 
strument at his home in the 
Isle of Wight, interviewed after 
the San Francisco disaster by 


in charge of it did not find opportunity | the price of exclusion in the last few | The Daily Express, said: “I found the 


till close upon 10 o'clock. No sign on 
half-empty Benches of coming storm. 
House as peaceful, almost as somnolent, 
as San Francisco on eve of earthquake. 
It was Sam Evans who tossed the fat 
into the fire. Howe Secrerary having 
announced that in pending division 
Members might go as they pleased, it 
seemed natural that division should 
forthwith take place. Under new Rules 
debate must close at eleven. If pro-| 
ceeding at that hour the Motion would 
be talked out. When Sam—a lately 
married man, too — interposed with | 
jaunty air and evident intent of making 
a speech as lengthy as was necessary for | 





minutes. But Sam Evans, unconsciously record on returning home from a round 
dallying under an avalanche already : of the golf-links, and at 6nce saw that a 
beginning to slide, was too much for tremendous upheaval of the earth’s crust 
them. He affirmed that no important had taken place.” We are afraid that 
section of women demanded the franchise. |the Professor did not keep his eye on 
James Srvart denying this, the pent-up | the ball. 
passion of the crowd in the Gallery burst mnie Ee 
forth. A shrill cry of “Hear! hear!” The Journalistic Touch. ‘ 
resounded through startled House. | “ Awone those present, with whom his 
Serseant-at-Arms, whetting his sword lordship shook hands very cordially, 
on leg of chair, sent up message that | were three men, one armless.”—Datly 
if this was repeated, “steps would be! Mail. 
taken.” For a few minutes this had) “——,a deaf mute, was brou ht up 
mollifying effect. The reckless Sam con-'on remand .... The prisoner did not 
tinued. fiands of clock pointed to ten! wish to say anything, and was committed 
minutes to eleven. In ten minutes the for trial.’—Ozford Chronicle. 
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WAS SHAKSPEARE SERIOUS? 


Dr. Furnivall, presiding at the Shakspeare Celebration at Clifford’s Inn Hall, said that artists committed the mistake of making Shakspeare 
a serious individual. Shakspeare was not serious, he was always “ larking,” and artists should remember this. (Our artist has.) 
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THE TIT-BITIAN STATISTICIAN. 
(Dedicated to Mr. Poffley in “ The Man 
from Blankley's.”) 

Ir all the broccoli sent in a single 
week from West Cornwall to Covent 
(jarden were placed in a line, it would 
he long enough to reach from Charing 
(ross to Mont Blanc, make a double- 
cirele garland round its top peak, and 
continue thence to one mile west of 
Valparaiso. 


If the Aurora Borealis were trans- 
planted and stuck -in the middle of 
Europe, it would take employment away 
from 1,750,439 gas-workers in France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Russia, and 
Turkey, with a saving of| 
household expendjture of | 
£12,584,256 13s. 7d. annually, 
while the fall in shares would 
bring starvation to 51,411 
men, 189,666 women (married 
and single), and 373,538 | 
children under 14 years of| 
age. | 

| 

The amount of blotting- | 
paper that could be turned 
out of British paper mills, 
working two shifts a week, 
during 25 years, 8 months, 
3 weeks, would be enough to | 
about soak up the Pacific. 





An eminent scientist has | 
caleulated that if the agri-| 
cultural labourers of Great 
Britain would discard hobnail | 
boots in favour of pumps, the | 
manufacture of the latter| 
would provide work for the | 
whole continent of Europe bar | 
one man. The iron thus 
thrown aside would suffice to 
make 12 armoured cruisers 
two-thirds the size of the 
Black Prince, with plates 
# inch thicker. 








The quantity of hair exchanged 
annually between lovers in the United 
Kingdom would suffice to stuff 999 gross 
hair pillows, or generate enough 
ammonia to fill 21,203 carboys. 

If a man were to walk on his hands 
from London to Bournemouth, it would 
take him 17? times longer than it would 
take a 10lb. salmon to swim from 
Varstanger Fjord in Norway to Calcutta 
(rid the Suez Canal). 


The amount of porridge consumed in 
Scotland during the last three centuries 
(ineluding 1900 up to October 1st) would 
form a lake 2} times the size of Loch 





Lomond and 3} times as deep. 





Supposing a contract were made to the earth’s surface, would be suflicient 
suspend linen buttons by single strings at ;in 1200 years, 9 months, 5 days, to dry 
distances of six inches along the branches | up all the minor watercourses on Jupiter. 
of all the palm trees in Southern India, | - 
it would take English manufacturers 9, 20,607,010 loads of hay would just 
years, 7 months, 3 weeks to supply the | be enough to block up the Thames at 


demand. Blackfriars. 
| 


A month’s accumulation of the mustard 
wasted daily in London on the edges of | 
plates would suffice to give St. Paul's a| 
beautiful coat of primrose paint. 








THOUGHTS ABOUT PARIS. 


Paris is in France. At certain times 
lof the year, America is in Paris. 

It is said that good Americans, 

Two cocoa-nut husks form an adequate | when they die, go to Paris. Tourists, 
life-belt. If the husks of all the cocoa-|on meeting some of them, are apt 
nuts in Southern India were brought to!|to fear that one day it may be their 
this country and distributed two husks! fate to meet a bad one. 

The birth rate in France, 

low as it is, is sufficient to 
keep the French language 
alive. The language is so 
frequently murdered by tour- 
ists that it is computed it 
would be extinct in a day and 
a half but for the children. 

To get over the language 
difficulty, tourists should pre- 
tend to be dumb. 

A little language is a dan- 
|gerous thing. A nation that 
does not speak English is not 
of necessity a fair object for 
ridicule. 

Ignorance of the correct 
French accent does not invari- 
ably denote a superior person. 

The traffic in Paris is con- 
trolled by one policeman and 
one white baton. It is the 
policeman’s business to write 
ina book the number of any 
cocher who refrains reply 
to his rebuke, and to that 
man is offered the post of road- 
waterer in the Avenues. Meek 
men are required for this work, 
who may be relied upon not to 
use their hose in revenge upon 
drivers and chauffeurs who 
attempt to run them down. 

What. Paris did not think 
yesterday, the Paris Daily 
Mail says to-day. 

The Englishman who has formed his 
ideas of Frenchmen from The Spring 
Chicken is likely to find many surprises 
in Paris. 

A beard in Paris does not necessarily 
denote wisdom or middle age. It is 
rather the proud result of the infinite 
pains of a vain man. 

When the cafés close, the day begins. 

A franc is not a shilling, and a 25- 
centime piece is not a franc. 

No man can truly say that he has seen 
Paris until he has lived there a dozen 
years, or spent at least a quarter of an 
hour at the top of the Eiffel Tower. 

The greatest menace to the. entente 
cordiale is garlic. 





BIRD FANCIES. 


Young Ostriches. “Ou, AUNTIE, REACH US SOME OF THOSE LOVELY 


Bananas!” 








per man, there would thus be provided a 
sufficient number of natural life-belts to 
enable two-thirds of the population to be 
swimming about in the English Channel 
at the same time. 

Should some malicious person remove 
the 80,000 volumes in Coimbra Library 
to Madrid, it would take 667 students 
carrying a volume a time and walking 
20 miles a day, 7 years, 5 months, 3 
weeks, 24 days to carry them back to 


Coimbra. 


If all the paraffin lamps made in this 
country in one year were brought 
together on Salisbury Plain and lit, the 
heat thus produced, emanating from 
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THE NEWER HISTORY. 
Tue Modern School of History has 


done much to correct the erroneous 
notions of kings and statesmen, once 
held by us so fondly. In connection 
with its work of reconstructing and to a 
large extent whitewashing the past, a 
series of lectures will be delivered in 
London during the summer by the 
youngest and most modern among our 
historians. We append a syllabus of 
the first three lectures of the course. 


HisTorY AS SEEN UNDER Moperwn Licars. 


Lecture I.—Matilda the Conqueror ; or, 
The true story of the 





| 3. Hewry rae E:curus the first to see 
the growing preponderance of women, 
‘in our English population. i 

at that time the only career open to 
women. Loneliness and lack of digni- 

fied position the inevitable lot of 

many feminine subjects of the Kuve. 

Consciousness of this a heavy bur- 
iden on the sensitive soul of Henry, 
| hence his generous determination to 

make Royal wives of as many women as 
| possible. 

4. Execution of his wives and his 

| subsequent *re-marriages explained by 








two distinct motives :— 
| (a) Insupportable longing for the 


of a simple masque to be presented before 
the King and Lords on their way to 
Parliament. 

3. Masque of The Phanix, soaring 
from a nest of fire, suggesting majesty 
of James rising with new vigour from 
the ashes of Elizabethan Srilliance. 
Faggots needed for the Masque stored in 
the Westminster vaults. Gunpowder 
prepared in order to represent the sound 
of a Royal salute—access to genuine 
artillery not being then allowed to the 
common people. 

4. Fanciful and classical names 
assumed by the masquers. Capture of 
the actor earliest at rehearsal. His 
historic name Caius Faustus, 








Norman Conquest. 


1. Norman Conquest gene- 
rally regarded as the ambitious 
enterprise of a strong-willed 
Norman Duke. Jrroneous- 
ness of this conception. 

2. Norman Conquest now 
known to be an expedition 
undertaken to satisfy, not the 
virile lust of ambition, but the 
artistic craving of a woman. 

3. Matitpa of Flanders, the 
artist, ever longing to create. 
Compelled by the  restric- 
tions of her age to shape her 
conceptions not in painting 
or in literature, but in Tapes- 
try, the passion of her life. 

4. Demand of the Artist- 
soul for a theme worthy to be 
the material of her master- 
piece. The achievements of 
her husband the most natural 
source of her inspiration. 

5. Discontent of Martitpa 
with Duke Wuutam's local 
conquests, involving mere land 
marches. Her demand for a 
progress across the sea, afford- 
ing scope for designs of ships, 
pageants of embarkation, land- 
ing, etc. 























Office Boy. “ Waxt To see THE Guv'xon? WHAT NAME SHALL I say?” 
Visitor. “ Herr ScHWEITZSALSBURGHAUSEN.” 
Office Boy. ‘Ou, I SHAN’T BE ABLE TO PRONOUNCE ALL THAT. I'M 
LEAVING AT THE END OF THE WEEK.” 





6. The great request—the 
conquest of England. Duke Wiu1iam’s 
reluctance to do the lawless deed. 

7. Complex personality of Duke 
WituiaM, the strong-willed chieftain, but 
also the submissive husband. The 
needle mightier than the sword! 

8. Conquest of England and its 
results : the work of the Royal Needle- 
woman of Flanders. 


Lecroure Il.—Harry the Chivalrous. 


1. Popular notion of Heyry Tae E1cuta 
that of an unbounded tyrant in relation 
to women. Injustice of this conception. 

2. Henry tHe Eicura by nature the 
sensitive, solitary ascetic, devoted to 
the study of the New Learning, com- 
pelled by fate to play a public part as 








King. 





solitary life. Impulse from time to 
time too strong to be resisted. 

(6) Impulse again restrained under 
the sense of renewed possibility of 
rescuing another woman from the 
curse of spinsterhood. 

5. Strange injustice of posterity, whose 

women have condemned the conduct of 
Harry the Chivalrous. 


Lecrore IL.—Smoke Cleared from the 
Gunpowder Plot. 


1. Successful performance of Mid- 
summer Night's Dream in London in the 
spring of 1605. Popular appreciation 
of the Athenian workmen’s share in the 
festivities of Duke Theseus. 

2. Idea thereby suggested toa band 





of loyal London workmen. Preparation 


—_—_———— for the following solution :— 





Uncouth pronunciation of the 
Latin tongue, hence the popu- 
lar corruption Guy Fawkes. 

5. Elation of King James at 
his own ingenuity in discover- 
ing a so-called plot. No oppor- 
tunity of explanation afforded 
to the unhappy clowns. 

6. A tardy exculpation. To 
clear the name of Guy Fawkes 
now the sacred duty of the 
Modern Historian. 


A PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. 


Mr. A., on entering a rail- 
way carriage, puts down the 
window. A man,accompanied 
bya boy of rubicund counten- 
ance, inquires if he would 
mind having the window up. 
Mr. A. frankly admits that he 
would, as the day is warm. 
The proprietor of the red-faced 
boy replies, “I’m sorry, but 
my boy has scarlet fever, and 
I do not like him to sit in a 


draught.” What is Mr. A. to 
do? 
The prize has been awarded 


to—Mr. W. Towet., 
Round Head, Rottingdean, 





Mr. A. should wait until the train 
stops. He may then alight without 
breach of the regulations, and, if he has 
further to go, may continue his journey 
in another carriage. On reaching home 
he should take a good dose of carbolic. 

Other solutions are as follows : 

Mr. A. should recline in the hat-rack, 
and avoid breathing. 

Mr. A. should appear not to have 
heard the observation. 

Mr. A. should arrange to have been 
himself bitten beforehand by an insane 
dog, and casually mention, in the course 
of conversation, that he believes he is 
suffering from hydrophobia. The man 
and boy will at once see the propriety, 
not only of opening the window, but of 
departing through it. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. Percy Frrzceraty’s Sir Henry Irving (Fismer Unwin) 
is labelled A Biography. But it does not rise above the 
level of a compilation possible to anyone with leisure, indus- 
try, and access to the index and file of The Times, It is 
mainly composed of records of successive plays in which 
lavinc figured, occasionally illustrated by copies of bills 
if the play. The most interesting of the excerpts thus ob- 
tained are quotations from the snatches of eutobiogneny 
IRVING Was accustomed to introduce into after-supper speeches. 
These are charming by reason of their simplicity and | 
graphic touch. Reproduction of photographs of the great 
actor whilst still making his way to the front ure also accept- 
able. When, in a final chapter, Mr. Firzceratp attempts an | 
appreciation of the character and position of what he calls 
“the eminent and amiable actor,” it is regrettable to find | 
he does not hold him in such high esteem as do some less | 
superior persons. He is careful to explain that the honour 
of burial in Westminster Abbey “was really paid to the 
exceeding personality (sic) of the man, for it could not be 
contended that his professional merits reached the highest 
standard.” 





to the ballot. “It may be doubted,” says the genial biogra- 
pher, “whether he would have been admitted within its 
august portals by the ordinary ballot.” Contemplating him 
in his dignified heroic struggle with financial embarrassment 
that came with failing strength, he begs us to think of “ the 
poor harassed creature suffering in body, filled with gnaw- 
ing anxieties, hopeless for the future.” Sharing Irvixa’s 
hospitality at a country inn, Mr. Frrzceratp noted “ how 


careful was our host to seize any opportunity to increase | 


his popularity. A young man staying at the hotel spoke 
to him, and Irvesc answered him cordially and presently 
offered one of his own choice cigars.” Common people 
knowing something of Irvine's boundless generosity would 
see in this little incident fresh proof of it. Mr. Firzceratp 
is not te be deceived. As he remarks when recording how 
Irvine smilingly disregarded his advice in the matter of 
stage decoration, ‘I am afraid his taste in many directions 
was a little corrupt.” It will be perceived that Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD has not fully or finally occupied the field. We still 
await the biography of an actor whose genius and personal 


charm made him for more than thirty years a prime favourite | 


with the English-speaking race. The man obviously fitted 
to undertake the work is Invina's long-time counsellor, friend 
Bram STOKER. 

I am here alone with a hook by Bart Keyyepy. And it is 
called A Tramp Camp. And published by Cassett. Cassette 
is the publisher, and I am here alone with this book, A 
Tramp Camp, written by Bart Keyxepy and published by 
Cassent. To.me it is a good thing to be alone with this 
book. Reading along. Reading this book of short sen- 
tences beginning with “And.” (And ending suddenly at 
the first noun.) And as I sit here alone with this book, 
reading along, I ponder upon “style.” Style! What a 
wonderful thing is style! The expression of a man’s self! 
That, 1 say, is style. And I wonder to myself, as I go, 
reading along, is there somewhere, tramping along, tramping 
Fleet Street (or California) a clipped staccato Mr. Kennepy ? 
Stopping suddenly with one foot in the air. And jerking 
the tankard to his mouth. And holding it there. A man 
on wires. A marionette. A marionette on wires. And | 
feel sorry (as I go reading this Tramp Camp by Barr 
Kewyepy) that a man with such tales to tell should spoil 
himself so. I feel sorry that a man who has had such 


Similar doubt besets Mr. Frrzcerstp when | 
recording the exceptional honour paid to Irvine by the | 
Atheneum Club, to which he was elected without submitting | 








adventures should spoil himself so. That he should become 


a slave to his style. A slave! A slave to style! (AndI 
remember that he wrote a book on slavery.). But I reflect, 
too, that a man is paid for writing. And paid by the line. 
So much for the line. A ny? Ortwopence? Or ——? 
No, Piece-work. And I reflect that it comes more. It 
comes more if you repeat yourself. Many times. If you 
repeat yourself many times it comes more. It comes —— 
(Quite so. Ep. | 
$e 


A POEM IN THE MAKING. 
(The best poetry ts made, not born.) 
Dramatis Persox®. 


The Author —A man of magnificent build and striking appearance, 
evidently no ordinary being, and probably a genius of the first 
water 

The Editor 


A mere person. 


Auth. The air is fresh, the clouds are high, I think it will 
be fine. 
Ed. Your job is not the weather, Auru., the weather is not 
mine ; 
A poem, quick ! 
Auth. Political ? 
Ed. No, fool, the usual rot ! 
Auth. Having remarked that I am not 
A fool, we ‘ll now proceed to what 
You're pleased to call the “ usual rot.” 
Ed. For goodness’ sake, you hireling Aurs., be careful 
with the metre, 
A point on which experience shows “the more the same the 
neater.” 
Auth. “Searce had the sunbeams crossed the mead,”—a 
very proper phrase 
You must--—— 
Ed. Go on! 
Auth. “When from her couch herself did Payiuis raise; 
Whom when they saw, the grazing kine did flee in hurly- 
burly ° a 
Ed. “ Surprised,” I think you’d-better add, “to see her up 
so early.” 
Auth. Who's doing this? Am I or you? 
Ed. We're doing it between us. 
Auth. I spy a rhyme most & propos, you must 
Ed. Go on! 
Auth. “ As Venus 
Did once of old.” 
Ed. My foolish Aurs., where are your wits a-straying ? 
Come, rhyme your lines with other lines and not with what 
I’m saying. 
Rhyme “ Venus” with “between us,” Sir? 
you doing ? 
Your fatal greed for rhymes, my friend, will be your certain 
ruin. 
Auth. What, “ruin” rhyme with “ doing” ? 
lessness the height ! 
[ may not rhyme the right lines, but I rhyme the wrong lines 
right. 
What, “ruin,” Ep., with “doing,” Ep. ? 
shame ? 
Ed. Tell me, is this my office ? 
Auth. | fail to follow you. Is this a new metre, and, if so, 
what metre? .. . | absolutely refuse to rhyme with 
* office.” 
Ed. Bother the metre and the rhyme! Is this my office? 
Auth. Bother you and the office. Are you going to rhyme 
with my last, or are you not? 
Ed. Answer my question. Is this my office, or is it yours? 
Auth. Yours, I suppose. 
Ed. Then get out of it. [Exit Author. | 


Whatever are 


Oh, of rhyme- 


Say, have you any 











